WHITE CROWS AND RAVENS 


Outline for a one-hour film about Canadians in St. Petersburg 


Russia has become a western colony. 10% of the population is 
benefiting from it in spectacular ways. That is the mafia 
which originated in the corrupt regime of Breznhev, and which 
is now promoting western business. The remaining 90% lives 
just above or well below the poverty line, without adequate 
diet, housing, health care, or culture. These are the new 
guidelines: "communism was the equal distribution of 
poverty, capitalism is the unequal distribution of wealth 
..-.human rights means the right to make money....democracy 


means anything goes" 
-~~Mariska Pruska-Carroll, Concordia professor of Russian 


studies, and author of "Russia Between the Past and the 
Future", soon to be published by Vehicule Press. 


Yet most Russians still believe that Russia has an 
incorruptible soul--"it is a hybrid of eastern mysticism and 
western impulse....it is as big and open as our forests and 
steppes....it is like a matriochka (the Russian doll with many 
interiors)....it gives us a special mission....it combines 
autocracy and anarchy....it has lasted over a thousand 
years....it endures through suffering....it looks for the 
revelation of a new heaven and earth....it is our defence 


against the west" 
--Friends of Katia Liberovskaya, a Montreal artist from St. 


Petersburg working on a video-montage about the Russian soul. 


Here is a spectacular re-emergence of the conflict between 
westernizers and slavophiles that has raged in Russia since Peter 
the Great founded St Petersburg in 1703 as Russia's "window to the 
west". The conflict today is similar in dimension and drama to the 
eight months of chaos that followed the collapse of the Romanoff 
dynasty in 1917. And, as in 1917, St. Petersburg is again in the 
centre of the storm. And this time Canadians are involved--as 
capitalists, as benefactors, as artists. 

There is a location in St. Petersburg where Canadian 
connections are easy to find. It is an area whose character 
reflects the roots of the present conflict. It is centred ona 
street called Liteyniy Prospekt. It consists mainly of buildings 
erected in the eighteenth century--five-storey, grey-stone 
apartment-office blocks with baroque trimmings, dingy courtyards, 
and no elevators. The twentieth century has added the noise and 
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bustle of street-cars, busses and subway stations. 

Liteyniy Prospekt starts in the north with a bridge over the 
Neva River. At the other end of the bridge can be seen the Finland 
station. The film would open with crowds disembarking from 
commuter trains headed for the Liteyny bridge at the beginning of 
a working day. As it is June, the sun is already high in the sky, 
and throws long beams into the station concourse. The arriving 
crowds walk under a large video screen which runs ads for Uncle 
Ben's instant rice, Heinz ketchup, Camel cigarettes, and various 
brands of American shampoos and dog foods. Young musicians play 
cheap electric guitars and keyboards and try to sound like Elvis 
Presley, while passing the hat. We hear an actor's voice reading 
from Dostoevsky (it should be the deep, scratchy voice of a heavy 
smoker, as if it were Dostoevsky himself speaking toward the end of 
his life of 60 years): 

It's an unhappy lot for the cultivated man to live in 

Petersburg, the most abstract and the most pre-meditated city 

in the world. 

Dissolve to archival shots establishing the visual splendour 
of the imperial city under the czars. Look for archival material 
of Paviova dancing "Swan Lake" for the Imperial Ballet, with music 
by Tchaikovsky. End sequence with a graphic portrait of 
Dostoevsky, circa 1880, as his voice continues: 


The golden age is the most improbable of all the dreams that 
ever have been, but for the sake of it prophets have been 
slain, without it the people will not live and cannot die. 
The Russian soul, the genius of the Russian people, is better 
fitted than any other to shelter the idea of world-wide unity 


and brotherhood. 
These lines end over film archives of the first stages of the 
Russian Revolution, climaxing with the arrival of Lenin at the 
Finland Station in 1917 (extract material from "The Fall of the 
Romanov Dynasty", and "The Great Road", two documentaries by Esther 
Shub, released by Sovfilm in 1927). 

Dissolve back to the present. Commuter crowds stream past the 
statue of Lenin in front of Finland station. In street-cars and 
busses, the crowds cross Liteyniy bridge on their way to work in 


downtown St. Petersburg. Near the bridge can be seen the ancient 
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cruiser ship Aurora. It fired the shot to signal the storming of 
the Winter Palace in 1917. Dissolve to a shot of the Aurora from 
Eisenstein's "October", followed by archives of crowds listening to 
Lenin. Dostoevsky again: 


"Give us food, for those who promised us fire from heaven have 
not given it to us." But there is no knowledge that could 
supply them with bread as long as they remain free. So, in 
the end, they will lay their freedom on their feet, and say to 
us: "Enslave us, but feed us!" 


Cut to children begging on the sidewalks of Liteyniy Prospekt 


today as morning traffic streams by. "Babushkas" (old women) sweep 
the gutters in front of "the Big House" (St. Petersburg 
headquarters of the KGB). Their work is completed by scrounging 


ravens, whose iridescent black plumage, dismal squawks, carnivorous 


appetite, and omnipresence in the city, have made them for St. 


Petersburgers a popular metaphor for plunder and decay. 
Next to the window sills on which the ravens rest can be found 


plaques and graffiti marking where many of Russia's greatest 


artists lived and met—--Pushkin, Dostoyevsky, Mussorgsky, 
Tchaikovsky, Diagilev, Nijinsky, Shoshtakovich, Akhmatova, 
Mandelstam, Brodsky. St. Petersburgers today tend to call artists 
like them "belye vorony" ("white crows"--or "oddballs"), because of 
their old-fashioned Russian belief in the redemptive power of art, 
love and sacrifice. The distant lyrical sound of "Swan Lake" is 


disturbed and finally overpowered by the gutsy beat of "Basin 
Street Blues". 

Cut to a band of old pros playing Dixieland with as much heart 
and finesse as if they were straight in from New Orleans-—-clarinet, 
trumpet, saxophone, percussion, banjo--the works, except that there 
is no singing. None of them speak English. 

We are at the corner of Liteyniy and Nevsky Prospekt, the 
city's main street. The spectators look mainly like well-fed 
German and American tourists. One of them is a Canadian business 
executive. JACOB LUSTIG is President of Commerce International, 
with head office in Brossard, Quebec. He is a very cool, 
unpretentious operator who learned Russian as a schoolboy in his 
native Czechoslovakia. Standing beside him is VLADIMIR RASKIN, 
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General Manager of his St. Petersburg operations. He was Deputy 
Director of the city's Construction Department in pre-perestroika 
days, and still looks and behaves exactly like a party apparatchuk, 
with his exaggerated hail-fellow winks, slaps and menacing 
insinuations. He obviously still has good connections. 

Jacob and Viadimir drop some bills into the Dixie-band's hat 
on the sidewalk, and start moving away. A young street artist 
steps in front of them to display charcoal portraits he has made of 
them without their awareness. He seems pleased with the 10,000 
ruble notes ($3.00) they each give him. They walk past exclusive 
shops on Nevsky Prospekt, and drop into a tiny bakery. The woman 
manager with whom they speak seems to be completely flustered, and 
“isn't able to give any straight answers to their questions about 
how business is going. 

Back outside, Jacob and Viadimir walk by sidewalk billboards 
depicting the good life available to people who smoke North Star 
cigarettes and place long-distance telephone calls through Peter 
Star Communications--both operations with Canadian connections. 
They enter a very stylish looking establishment with black marble 
walls and large windows with lace curtains. The marquee says 
"Montrealski Steak House". It features beef steak from Alberta, a 
chief cook from Calgary, and a maitre dee from Montreal. Dishes of 
Russian beef are available at lower prices. Guests are protected 
by body-guards at the doors, and entertained by a Tartar violin- 
player. It's the post-modern Russian equivalent of the Wild West 
saloon. 

The Montrealski Steak House is Jacob Lustig's latest creation. 
He and Raskin are here to have lunch with ANDRE BENOIT, Director of 
Public Affairs for the Russian operation of the American food giant 
RJ Reynolds-Nabisco. Here they are called RJR Petro. Their St. 
Petersburg plant manufactures the North Star cigarette, which was 
invented for the Russian market. Benoit, in his early thirties, is 
a trained diplomat from St. Lambert, Quebec, who served for three 
years as trade commissioner at the Canadian Embassy in Moscow. He 
is fluent in Russian, and is pre-occupied with creating a good 


image for RJ Reynolds through the sponsorship of St. Petersburg 
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cultural activities. He sits on the city's "International Action 
Committee", co-chaired by Mayor Sobchuk and Henry Kissinger. 

We learn from Lustig's conversation with Benoit that the 
business of Commerce International is food, and that Lustig's 
growing empire is built on his control of the Russian market for 
California dried fruits. He also sells Garland restaurant 
equipment from Toronto, and Doyon stoves from Montreal. With his 
profits in these enterprises, he managed to buy the controlling 
interest of St. Petersburg's largest state-owned bread factory, 
which he transformed into the country's only manufacturer of frozen 
muffins and croissants. 

Dissolve to images of Lustig's state-of-the-art bread factory 
in the north end of the city. With its daily capacity of 700 tons, 
it is capable of servicing half the population of St. Petersburg. 
The assembly line pumps out muffins with the din and speed of a 


newspaper press run. We see Raskin doing an inspection tour with 


his Dutch-trained chief engineer. We learn from lLustig's 
conversation with Benoit that the plant is still part-owned by the 
state. It becomes clear that Raskin, as his general manager, 


represents the continuity of the ruling hierarchy from the police- 

state of the past to the mafia-state of the present. Dostoevsky: 
Today everyone asserts his own personality and strives to live 
a full life as an individual. And, while he accumulates 
material wealth in his isolation, he thinks with satisfaction 
how mighty and secure he has become, because he is mad and 
cannot see that the more goods he accumulates, the deeper he 


sinks into suicidal impotence. He has trained his soul not to 
rely on human help, not to believe in men and mankind. 


While Alberta steak is being cooked and served to the 
accompaniment of the violin playing the theme of the dying swan in 
Swan Lake, Lustig tells Benoit of his dream of starting a weekly 
social lunch club in his restaurant for the city's diplomatic, 
business and banking establishment. He and Benoit share their 
knowledge of other Canadian firms entering that privileged circle, 
like Aluma Systems and Peter Star Communications, both of Toronto. 
We see images of prestigious buildings like the Hermitage museum 
and the church of the Peter and Paul fortress being reconstructed 


with material supplied by Aluma Systems, while fibre cables are 
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being installed around the city by Peter Star to handle the 
business community's increasing demand for good telephone 
connection with the West. Behind these images is introduced a new 
musical theme. It is a quiet, haunting theme with a jazz beat, 
being played by a cello. 

Cut to a bearded man with a serene face playing a yellow 
cello. Dostoevsky's voice: 

The unhappy wanderer in his native land, uprooted from the 

people--the type is eternal, long since settled in our Russian 

land. The time will be long before he disappears, for the 

Russian wanderer can find his own peace only in the happiness 

of all men. 

We are in a cramped room in a small flat just behind the Big House 
on Liteyniy Prospekt. The musician is SEVA GAEKKEL. For all his 
40 years, he has shared this communal apartment with his mother, a 
school teacher, and his brother, an alcoholic. Seva was one of the 
founding members of Aquarium, the rock group which had the same 
impact on Russia in the 1980s as the Beatles did on Britain in the 
1960s. He was the band member who became noted for his protests 
against police surveillance at Aquarium concerts. He is being 
visited now by SLAVA IGOROV, another early member of Aquarium who 
emigrated to Montreal after their concert there in 1988. He 
composed the piece that Seva was playing. He is back in St. 
Petersburg to promote the exchange of musical groups between 
festivals in St. Petersburg and Montreal. He and Seva talk of how 
they discovered Herman Hesse, Alan Watts and Carlos Costeneda 
together at the beginning of perestroika. 

Dissolve to a music video of "Train on Fire", a song Aquarium 
performed in Montreal. The chorus, "no place to run, it's time to 
take back our land", plays over images of a train rolling through 
Russian forests and steppes. 

Seva and Slava reminisce about the night, soon after their 
North American tour, when they decided that, in order to be true to 
the ideals of Siddhartha and the Way of Zen, they decided to quit 
Aquarium, which had become big business, along with booze and pot, 
which had become big habits. Slava set up his own electronic music 


studio in Montreal, married a song-writer and had a baby, while 
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Seva stayed single in St. Petersburg, and helped establish a drop- 
in centre for adolescents who wanted to learn to play musical 
instruments. Called the Tam-Tam Club, it is funded by donations 
from professional admirers of Seva, both at home and abroad. They 
tend to see him as a modern version of the "fool of God" character 
that appears frequently in Russian mythology. Dostoevsky's voice: 


He believes in people and trusts them, and yet no one ever 
thinks of him as simple-minded or naive. There is something 
in him that makes people realize that he refuses to sit in 
judgment on others, that he feels he has no right to. 


Cut to images of people in late teens and early twenties, 
dressed in grunge-rock fashion, painting murals on club walls in 
the style of Egyptian heiroglyphics, sharing cooking and cleaning 
duties, abstaining from smoke, alcohol and drugs, and drinking tea 
while one of their members does an extraordinary imitation of Jimmy 
Hendrix with his electric bass guitar. 

The grating sound of Jimmy Hendrix mixes with ethereal sound 
of Russian Orthodox chanting. Picture dissolves to exterior of an 
elegant church in the Roman style, with one large dome. It is the 
Cathedral of Transfiguration, near Seva's home, a block east of 
Liteyniy Prospekt. We see Seva and Slava accompanying Seva's 
mother to a Sunday morning mass there. The church is surrounded by 
a fence made of cannon captured in some ancient war. The courtyard 
is filled with beggars. Ravens squawk from the trees. Inside, 
Seva and Slava are engulfed by crowds mesmerized by the beauty of 
the choral chant and by the booming baritone drone of the incumbent 
bishop, FATHER BORIS BEREGOVSKY. Dostoevsky's voice, over icons of 


Jesus in the church: 


You wanted to gain man's love so that he would follow You of 
his own free will. In place of the clear and rigid ancient 
law, You made man decide about good and evil for himself. 


Cut to Father Boris admiring the fabulous collection of egg icons 
that line the walls of his study in the church basement. They are 
worth a fortune--enough to feed all the beggars on Liteyny Prospekt 
for the rest of their lives. Dostoevsky: 


We have corrected Your work and have now founded it on 
mystery, miracle and authority. And we shall take their sins 
upon ourselves, and they will adore us as their saviours, who 


will answer to God for the sins they commit. 


Father Boris is entertaining Seva and Slava in his study. 
They are unable to get a straight answer from him as to how he 
managed to collect so many hundreds of precious icons. With eyes 
as steely as Rasputin himself, and with arms gesticulating in the 
noble style of a commanding general, he prefers to remind his 
guests that the church was built in 1744 to serve the officers of 
the Imperial Artillery, whose academy was nearby. In time of war, 
they would form ranks in the square outside and receive the 
blessings of the priest before marching off to the front. The 
cannon in the fence were captured from Turkey in the Crimean War. 
He speaks of the Orthodox church, under the current Patriarch 
Alexei II of Moscow, as the guardian of the Russian soul, and he 
denounces the invasion of foreign religions as threatening the 
purity of that soul. 

We hear the sound of a marching band playing "Nearer My God to 
Thee", interspersed with sounds of explosions. Cut to a crowd 
fleeing from a cloud of smoke, through which a determined Salvation 
Army band is marching. Police are not to be seen. We are at the 
corner of Liteyniy and Nevsky Prospekt, the city's main street. A 
militant Russian nationalist has just thrown a smoke bomb against 
the March for Christ, staged each year in June by the dozen-odd 
western evangelical sects operating in St. Petersburg. It brings 
out 10,000 who sing and dance for Jesus the whole length of Nevsky 
Prospekt, with ecstasy in their faces. Dostoevsky's voice: 


There is nothing a free man is so anxious to do as to find 
something to worship. But it must be something 
unquestionable, that all men can agree to worship communally. 
And it is precisely that requirement of shared worship that 
has been the principal source of suffering since the beginning 
of history. In their efforts to impose universal worship, men 
have unsheathed their swords and killed one another. And this 
is how it will be until the end of time, even after gods have 
vanished from the earth--for they are bound, in the end, to 
yield to idols. 


Cut to archives of Stalin and Hitler exhorting their people during 


the seige of Leningrad, which left one million dead from cold and 


starvaton. Dissolve to a cemetery today at the southern edge of 


St. Petersburg. Thousands of people are streaming by an old bunker 
marking the line of resistance in 1943. It is the Day of the Dead, 
celebrated each year in mid-June. We see Slava, Seva and his 
mother accompanying a friend to the burying plot of her family, 
which was decimated by the seige. NELLY POZDNER is a retired 
teacher of primary school drama, and she moves and gesticulates 
like a grand old lady of the stage, although she is almost as small 
as a dwarf. She lights a candle and places it on the grave of her 
parents, who were music hall performers before the war. Then the 
four of them sit on the railing surrounding the grave and spread a 
picnic lunch on the small wooden table that is permanently 
installed. Ravens squawk and squabble overhead in the pine trees 
as they wait to feed on the picnic crumbs. Nelly talks quietly 
about hit performances by her parents, and yet how they had to 
endure a lifetime of sharing one toilet and one kitchen with 25 
people in a communal apartment. It was a life made bearable for 
her by the success of some of her students in professional theatre. 
Seva speaks about his father, who worked as an oceanographer under 
Stalin, and his grandfather, a civil engineer who designed Russia's 
first steam engine under Nicholas II. Over an endless panorama of 
other families in this cemetery performing the ancient custom of 
pouring vodka and breaking raw eggs on their ancestors' graves, we 
hear Dostoevsky's voice: 


If it is to remain a living force for any length of time, 
every great people must believe that the salvation of the 
world resides in itself, that it exists to be at the head of 
all peoples, to gather them round itself, and to lead them in 
a united body towards a final end which it will have assigned 


to them. 

Cut to a graphic illustration depicting czar Nicholas II asa 
saint. Zoom back to reveal that it is on the cover of a glossy 
Russian journal entitled "Return". It is sitting on a table of 


literature advocating the restoration of the monarchy and of an 
Orthodox Church uncontaminated by collaboration with the former 
communist regime. We are outside the chapel of Our Lady of Kazan 
monastery, also in the south end of the city. It had been 
converted to an electrical factory under Stalin, and now has bushes 


growing out of decaying corners of its steepled roof. It is being 
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reclaimed by the Free Russian Orthodox Church, which was 
established in Serbia in the 1920s by White Russians fleeing the 
revolution, and which is now headed by the Archbishop of St. 
Nicholas Cathedral in Montreal. His followers in St. Petersburg 
are all crowded into the small dark basement of this monastery 
chapel. Even the staircase is jammed with people straining to hear 
a red-bearded young priest preaching about the prediction of the 
Book of the Apocalypse that only 144,000 of the faithful will be 
pure enough to be admitted to heaven. One young man, unable to 
squeeze in with his small daughter, is railing at the table- 
attendant outside about how churches like Father Beregovsky's 
Cathedral of Transfiguration allows women to enter wearing jeans. 
He had even seen such women being allowed to kiss the priest's 
hand! 

Also hanging around the entrance to the basement door is a 
small detachment of men dressed in the costumes of Cossack guards. 
Cossack guards these days are only for hire. There must be some 
important person in the basement chapel. When the service ends, 
the Cossacks snap into formation, and two elegant-looking women 
emerge. OLGA KULIKOVSKY-RAMONOFF is one of the 30 remaining 
members of the Russian royal family. She moved to Toronto 20 years 
ago, after a life in Serbia and South America, and now heads up the 
biggest Russian relief programme in Canada. She is a robust, 
politically astute, and very emotional aristocratic lady of sixty- 
odd years. She is in St. Petersburg to supervise the distribution 
of a shipment of food, clothing and medecine that has just arrived 
from Toronto. Her hostess and guide in the city is OLGA NIKITIN, 
publisher of Return magazine. Now in her middle years, her 
business-like manner of speaking about strategies and tactics for 
spreading the faith suggests that she was probably a dedicated 
worker for the party before it crumbled under Yeltsin. 

Accompanied by a Cossack officer, the two ladies walk to a 
chauffeur-driven BMW awaiting them at the curb. The limousine has 
to maneuvre its way around an endless line-up of tractor-trailer 
trucks that are waiting here for permission from the transportation 


mafia to enter the downtown area and deliver their goods imported 
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from other cities. Over the faces of the two women in the back 
seat and their Cossack guard in the front, we hear Dostoevsky's 


voice: 
A great prophet had a vision, and told us in an allegory 
that he had seen all those who were in the first resurrection, 
and that there were 12,000 of them from each tribe. You can 
point proudly to these children of freedom, at their freely 
given love. But these were gods rather than humans. 
The limousine enters downtown St. Petersburg, and passes lines of 
hungry women and children trying desperately to sell useless goods 
on the sidewalks. Dostoevsky: 


What about the rest? Why should the rest of mankind, the weak 
ones, suffer because they are unable to stand what the strong 
ones can? 


The limousine comes to a halt on Liteyniy Prospekt in front of 
a door marked with the sign of a Blue Crow. This is the main 
character in a popular children's television show. The Cossack 
accompanies the two Olgas to the second floor, and then returns to 
the street to guard the car, with the chauffeur. The women enter 
the office-bedroom of TATIANA SAVELJEVA, director of the Blue Crow 
orphanage. She is dressed in jeans, and, like most St. 
Petersburgers, displays the restless nervousness of a chain smoker, 


while always looking for the comic side of things. She gives the 


visitors a tour of the other five rooms in her apartment. They 
show signs of recent life, with dolls and comic books lying about 
on bunk beds lined up against the walls. The twenty young 


occupants are all off to summer camp. They have left walls behind 
covered with graffitti depicting their heroes from Disneyland and 
Nashville. In this setting of bedlam on vacation, Tatiana tells 
her story. 

She has an MSc from the University of St. Petersburg, and once 
taught physics in a high school. She came into contact with street 
kids mainly through her daughter, who spent most of her free time 
with them in order to keep away from her alcoholic father. Tatiana 
divorced the man, quit her teaching job, which only paid her $30 a 
month, and started working full-time at Blue Crow two years ago. 
With endless energy and good humour, she manages to keep her 


charges off the street by bringing in her friends from the teaching 
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profession to give academic courses, offer psychological and legal 
counselling, and take the children camping in the forest of Karelia 
nearby. 

The Blue Crow summer camp, an hour's train ride north from the 
Finland station, plus an hour's walk in the woods, is a place where 
Huckleberry Finn would have felt at home. It consists of one tent, 
big enough only to cook in when it rains. Campers sleep under the 
pine trees, on a small rise of land in the bend of a stream which 
is clean enough to drink, and in which there are trout to catch. 
The tent is here because it's at the end of an old path that nobody 
claims to own. During the war, the Russians and the Finns fought 
for the possession of this little knoll. Theoretically, it belongs 
to the local state council. But it is being ignored by whatever is 
left of the local council. Until it shows signs of life again, 
Tatiana has claimed it for Blue Crow. In Soviet times, there were 
state-run summer camps for all of Russia's children. Now there are 
none. For the children of Liteyniy Prospekt, this little clearing 
is a miracle. Ranging in age from 9 to 16, they spend their days 
exploring the woods, hunting squirrels with sling-shots, fishing 
with string and tree branches, drawing on birch bark, and smoking 
a daily cigarette earned for good behaviour. In the short season 
of a northern summer, Tatiana spends half of her time travelling in 
and out of St. Petersburg, shopping for food and cigarettes. 

Over these images, we hear her say that, in her opinion, 
Russia's population of a million homeless children is the worst 
manifestation of the chaos that now rules the country, and that the 
disintegration of the family is caused mainly by vodka, and by the 
take-over of the real-estate business by the mafia. There are 
young criminals that specialize in finding alcoholics who can be 
persuaded to sell their apartments in return for enough money to 
keep their habits going for a few weeks. Most of the kids who end 
up on the streets have to turn to delinquency, in order to eat, and 
many of them end up in state "orphanages" which are more like 
prisons, where they learn to be criminals. Tatiana has to spend 
half her time battling city hall to get Blue Crow recognized as a 
legitimate occupant of the building on Liteyniy Prospekt, without 


putting the orphanage under state control. 

The two Olgas cross Liteyniy Propspekt, accompanied by the 
Cossack, and walk down one block to the Marinska General Hospital. 
Nikitin warns Kulikovsky-Ramonoff to watch out for manholes, whose 
covers may give way if stepped upon. Kulikovsky-Ramonoff points 
out to Nikitin the place in front of the hospital where a statue 
used to stand in honour of one of her ancestors, Count Oldenburg, 
who had this hospital re-built 150 years ago to serve the poor. 
They find that the main door to the hospital is stuck in a 
permanent open position, and that there is water left on the 
entrance floor from a shower the night before. Leaving the Cossack 
at the entrance, they climb to the neurological clinic on the third 
floor. Few of the fluorescent light bulbs in the ceiling are 
working. In the dim light can be seen patients lying in sheet-less 
beds, and dressed in dirty street clothes for lack of pyjamas. 

The two Olgas are greeted by Dr. BORIS NIKIFOROV, a surgeon 
in his mid-sixties, with deep lines in his forehead, above his 
smiling, light blue eyes. He seems genuinely pleased to see them. 
He thanks them for the 20 beds that have just arrived from Toronto. 
He gives them a tour of the neurological clinic, which depends to 
an unhealthy extent on voluntary foreign aid, in the absence of 
supplies from the Russian state. He talks of how his work load has 
ballooned since the collapse of the Soviet state, because of the 
terrible rise in the number of brain injuries caused by violent 
crime and alcohol. At the same time, there is an increasing 
shortage of pharmaceutical and anaesthetic supplies. He shows the 
visitors how nurses are cleaning old bandages, and filing old 
safety pins, in order to re-use them. In the days of the Warsaw 
Pact, medical supplies were provided by other member-states of the 
Pact in exchange for Russian gas. Now they have to be purchased 
with dollars. That has made them a hot item in the mafia's market 
of stolen goods. 

He takes the visitors to his office, to show them where he 
locks up the supplies their church provides. He keeps the key in 
his own pocket, in an effort to prevent the supplies from being 
stolen. Then he tells them his own story. His family joined the 
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exodus to China after the Revolution. He was born in Shanghai, 
learned English there in a French school, and joined 12,000 other 
Russians who returned to Russia from Shanghai after World War Two, 
when Stalin invited Russian exiles to come home and help re-build 
their country. He never forgot his grandmother's first words when 
she met him at the Moscow station in 1947: "You are in Russia now. 
You must learn to keep your mouth shut". 

Dissolve to archives of state trials under Stalin, where 
faithful party members were forced to admit to uncommitted acts of 
treason. Dostoevsky's voice: 

We shall take their sins upon ourselves, and they will adore 

us as their saviours. They will tell us the secrets that most 

torment their consciences. And we shall solve all their 


problems, because they will be rid of the frightening torment 
they Know when they have to decide for themselves how to act. 


Dr. Boris admonishes his visitors for looking glum. "Why are you 
looking so depressed? You can't get anything useful done if you 
don't cheer up! You know, although we are short of anti-biotics 
here, they are more effective here than in North America, where 
over-use has made people immune to them. I only earn $120 a month, 
but I have managed to develop new techniques for treating 
constricted arteries, and this gets me invitations to speak at 
medical schools in San Francisco and Vancouver." Over images of 
Boris at work in the operating room, we hear Dostoevsky: 


Every man is answerable for everybody and everything, not just 
for his own sins. When men understand that idea, the kingdom 
of God will no longer be a dream but a reality. People will 
look back in amazement at the past, when they sat in darkness 
and refused to see the light. But until that day we must keep 
hope alive, and now and then a man must set an example, if 
only an isolated one, by trying to lift his soul out of its 
isolation and offering it up in an act of brotherly communion, 
even if he is taken for one of God's fools. 


Over these last lines emerges a charcoal portrait of 
Dostoevsky's face. Zoom back to reveal that it is hanging on the 


entrance to the Dostoevsky Museum, near the southern end of Liteyny 


Prospekt. Next to the entrance, a babushka stands with a few 
bouquets of carnations to sell. We see Jacob Lustig and René 
Benoit entering. Inside, they speak to the curator, MARIA 


BRUSOVANY, a small, very thin, very gentle woman. She is married 


IS 


to the Tartar violinist playing in the Montrealski Steak House. 

Maria gives Jacob and André a tour of the storage room for 
Dostoevsky's original manuscripts and graphics by outstanding 
artists for different editions of his novels. They are molding 
away, due to a lack of funds for installing the proper air 
conditioning equipment. She hopes her Canadian visitors will help 
raise the funds needed to save these precious documents. She 
barely earns enough to feed herself, let alone her 18-year—old son 
who is living with her while studying at the university. She shows 
Jacob and André a drawing of the "Mysterious Visitor" from 
"Brothers Karamazov". She points out that this was the man who 
once committed the perfect murder, and wants to confess before he 
dies. He is the character that Dostoevsky created in order to 
speak the lines that call for acts of brotherly communion: 


Man has become accustomed to relying only on himself; he has 
trained his soul not to rely on human help, and only to worry 
that the wealth and privileges he has accumulated may get 
lost. But there is no science, no order based on the pursuit 
of material gain that will enable men to share their goods 
fairly and to respect each other's rights. Heaven on earth 
will come without fail, but first the period of man's 
isolation must come to an end. 

Jacob and André mount to the third floor, where there is a 6- 
room apartment in which Dostoevsky spent the last three years of 
his life. They stop at the desk where "Brothers Karamazov" was 
written. An early edition of the book is lying there, opened at 
the chapter about the Mysterious Visitor. Zoom in on the page, 
while we hear Dostoevsky's voice: 


Everywhere men today are turning away from the truth that the 


security of the individual cannot be achieved by his isolated 
efforts, but only by mankind as a whole. But an end to this 
fearful isolation is bound to come. In order to change the 


world, man's way of thinking must be changed. Heaven is 
within reach of every one of us. 
Dissolve into images of Seva and Slava with the young people at 
Tam-Tam, of Tatiana and Olga Romanoff with the children at Blue 
Crow, of Boris and Olga with the patients at the Marinska Hospital. 
and of Jacob, André and Maria with graphics of the Mysterious 


Visitor at the Dostoevsky Museum. 
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Dissolve to the Liteyny bridge in the evening. A few cars and 
a single trolley are returning north. It is the magic hour of St. 
Petersburg's famous White Nights. A light blue-pink glow fills the 
entire sky. The spires of the Peter and Paul church and of the 
Admiralty Tower shimmer gold and reflect in the waters of the Neva. 
The night shift of babushkas and ravens are at work cleaning the 
bridge's street-car tracks. Over the water drifts the sounds of 
Elvis Presley, Dixieland, and Swan Lake. Seva's cello solo will 
finally dominate, growing as it does out of the best of the old and 
the new. Dostoevsky: 


Beauty will save the world. But it is a terrible and 
frightening thing. Extremes meet and contraries lie down 
together. God and the Devil are fighting there, and the 
battlefield is the human heart. 


Martin Duckworth 


January, 1995 


Director's statement 


“Brothers Karamazov" hit me with the same impact as the Communist 
Manifesto when I was a young man, although they are contradictory 
in message and method. Ever since, I have been fascinated by the 
city where "Brothers Karamazov" was written, where communism first 
took power, and where the fight between westernizers and 
Slavophiles began and is now coming to a climax. Since the 
collapse of communism, I have wanted to make a film that would 
express and expand on my fascination with St. Petersburg in a way 
that would help arouse in Canadians as much concern as I have for 
the frightening decline of one of the world's most beautiful cities 
into a state of poverty, crime and disrepair. I believe I have 
found Canadian characters who will help me do that. Slava Igorov 
has roots in the city, Jacob Lustig is building a business there, 
and Olga Kulikovsky-Romanoff is trying to re-build a monarchy 
there, 

The treatment outline above is based on four weeks of research 
done in St. Petersburg during the White Nights of June and July of 
1994, and was inspired by the quotes from Mariska Pruska-Carroll 
and Katia Liberovskaya at the opening. During the six weeks of 
pre-production and production in St. Petersburg that I propose for 
next spring, I will be looking for events and venus that would 
inspire the Canadian characters to express themselves on the main 
themes revealed in those quotes: (a) the state of economic and 
political chaos which seems to serve the interests of the same 


small number of people as under the ancien regime, and (b) the 
consciousness of a distinct Russian soul which seems to provide 
everybody else with the capacity to survive. The raven will appear 
throughout the film as a metaphor for the first theme, and the 
voice of Dostoevsky for the second. 

The shooting style will be candid camera, as in all my films, 
so the treatment here proposed is made only out of what I have 
already seen, and should only be read as a hint of as to what may 


happen once the characters are in place and the camera rolls. 


